THE JACOBITE'S JOURNAL

rascal an allusion to Borne well-known person. The court,
after a rigid examination of its plot and characters, decided
that it was on the whole a good comedy, and ordered the
management of Drury Lane to proceed with its perform-
ance. In this pleasant and facetious way Fielding com-
mended books, plays, authors, and actors, whenever he saw
merit in them. There was, however, one glaring exception.
No word of approval greeted the publication of "Roderick
Random," which Fielding read; which, then in a second
edition, was advertised almost continuously in Fielding's
newspaper. Unfortunately Smollett was a Scotsman, and
that meant a probable Jacobite.

On the approach of the harvest season, Fielding gave
notice that the Court of Criticism would suspend its sittings
until the Grub Street writers had finished their work in the
fields. In the same issue (July 23, 1748), the news of the
day was given for the first time with slight editorial com-
ment. The inference is that Fielding then entrusted the
management of his journal to another and went down to
the summer Assizes in the West. If this 'be so, it was the
last time that he prepared briefs for his Somerset clients.
On his return to London four or five weeks later, his interest
in "The Jacobite's Journal1> had greatly waned: the Court
of Criticism never sat again; the news was left unadorned
with wit His most notable leaders thereafter were on the
Peace of Aix~la-Chapolle, which put an end to a long and
fruitless war* As the Jacobite hope of aid from France
was now forever lost, Fielding could see no reason for the
existence of his newspaper. In his opinion, he had done
his best to stay the progress of Jacobitism during a crisis
in the nation's history, though he had never been deluded
by a hope of eradicating political principles founded upon
heredity and folly. There is, he said, no receipt to cure
fools. He would, however, admonish the Jacobites to be-
come good and faithful subjects of "the Powers that be/'
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